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THE JAPANESE MERCHANT MARINE. 

BY EDWIN MAXEY, PKOFESSOB OP PUBLIC LAW AND DIPLOMACY IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OP NEBBASKA. 



Among the great questions of the twentieth century is, and 
will be, the control of the Pacific. That the question of the 
balance of power in Asia has assumed vastly greater importance 
than that of the balance of power in Europe and is the pivot about 
which the world politics of the twentieth century will revolve, is 
simply another way of saying that the Pacific will be the stage 
on which the drama of twentieth-century politics will be played. 
Notwithstanding the frequent rumors of war, it is a reasonably 
safe prediction that for several years the struggle for the domi- 
nance of the Pacific will be commercial, not naval; that the 
nation which secures the lead in the commercial struggle will have 
a tremendous advantage in the political and in the naval contest, 
if there should be one. 

In the struggle for commercial supremacy, Japan is sure to be 
aQ important factor; and, so far as can be judged from the present 
oiitlook, she will be our most formidable competitor. It is also 
certain that means of communication will play a large part in the 
contest and perhaps decide its issue. Such being the case, it is 
fitting that we study carefully what Japan has been doing to 
strengthen this arm of her service. As her advance in this line 
has not been due to chance, but to steady, methodical efforts, it 
may be that we have something to learn from a study of her 
methods. 

The Japanese Merchant Marine has had a most peculiar his- 
tory — a history which illustrates many interesting truths with 
reference to the development of merchant navies. Among other 
things, it emphasizes the fact that a short-sighted legislative 
policy may dwarf an industry for which the country has the 
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greatest natural advantage and for which its people have a nat- 
ural aptitude; also that a strong national sentiment is no mean 
factor in furthering industrial growth, whether upon sea or upon 
land. 

In the thirteenth century, the Japanese had, for that time, a 
very respectable merchant fleet. They had regular lines of large 
ships running to China, Annam, Siam and the Philippine Islands. 
They even had lines to England, Holland and other European 
countries. There was nothing strange in this, for the Japanese 
are naturally, by virtue of their geographical location, a seafaring 
folk. That they should become a commercial people is no more 
strange than that the English should, for the relative position of 
the two countries with reference to the adjoining continents is 
strikingly similar. 

The strange factor in the situation is that the government 
should have allowed itself to be driven, under the stress of foolish 
impulse, to enact laws which would prohibit the people from 
letting their national energies find expression in a manner mani- 
festly advantageous. But such is what happened. For, in the 
sixteenth century, the government, in order to effect the isolation 
of the country, suppressed by strong edicts all kinds of seafaring. 
These edicts forbade the building of ships, and even went to the 
fanatical extent of ordering the destruction of those already in 
existence. So thoroughly were these orders enforced that the 
Japanese merchant marine, within a short time, was practically 
wiped out. The progress of centuries in winning their way upon 
the ocean was suppressed to the degree that only in the rarest 
cases was there left the keel of a Japanese ship or imperial junk to 
plough the waters of the high seas. A policy more at variance with 
economic interests and national life could not well be imagined. 

Yet, however disastrous this policy proved temporarily, it could 
not permanently root out the naval spirit of this island people. 
Difficult as this would be under any circumstances, it was rendered 
particularly so in this case by the fact that, at the time it was 
attempted, the means of internal communication had not been de- 
veloped. To such an extent was this true, that, for communication 
between many parts of the same island and between one island 
and another, the sea was a necessity. The situation then resolved 
itself into this: isolation would have to be carried to the extent 
of cutting the country up into a great many petty states, each 
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isolated from the other as well as from the rest of the world, 
or else sea-traffic would have to be permitted for certain purposes. 
The Japanese had not so far departed from their usually practical 
instincts as not to choose v the latter alternative. 

This served as an opening wedge; for, once an active coasting- 
trade was developed, a long step had been taken toward the repeal 
of the laws interdicting foreign commerce. The final result came 
about in this way — the ships used in the coasting trade were owned 
by some of the most influential citizens of Japan; and, as there 
were seasons of the year when these ships would either have to 
be used in foreign commerce or lie idle, the pressure was too 
strong for the government to resist. The old navigation laws, or 
rather anti-navigation laws, were repealed. In a contest between 
mere prejudices and substantial national interests the former may 
be supreme for a time, but ultimately the latter must triumph or 
the nation become a negligible factor both in influence and 
achievement. 

But, unfortunately, the repeal of the laws did not wipe out 
their evil effects. For this a considerable time was required, 
since the operation of those laws had naturally enough resulted 
in a lack of seamen. Thus the revival in the Japanese navy lagged 
considerably behind the legislation which made the revival pos- 
sible. The zeal and effectiveness with which the Japanese went 
to work to overcome this handicap is one evidence of their right 
to a position among the first-class powers and a proof that they 
are a remarkable people. 

To what extent the United States, acting through the expedition 
of Commodore Perry, is responsible for this change in Japanese 
national policy it is hard to say. The change might, and probably 
would, have come about in any case; but that it hastened the 
change is not open to question. Nor did our influence in this 
direction end with the expedition of Commodore Perry. The 
friendly assistance given by the United States in securing for 
Japan more favorable commercial treaties with the rest of the 
world was by no means an unimportant factor in increasing her 
foreign commerce, and thus furnishing an incentive for the 
increase of her merchant navy. 

By 1879, Japan had 166 steamers with an aggregate tonnage 
of 42,760 tons, and 714 sailing-vessels aggregating 27,550 tons. 
She had by this time developed shipyards in which their sailing- 
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vessels Were built, but the modern steamers had to be purchased 
abroad. As will be noticed from the number of the ships and 
their tonnage, the ships were still very small — the 166 steamers 
having almost exactly the same tonnage as the two steamers built 
a few years ago for the American merchant marine (the " Minne- 
sota" and "Dakota," which have a tonnage of 21,000 each), and 
the combined tonnage of the 714 sailing-vessels being but five 
times that of the " Thomas W. Lawson," a recently built Amer- 
ican sailing-vessel. But, small as they were, these vessels formed 
the nucleus about which a merchant fleet was very rapidly built 
up. The increasing desire for naval expansion and the increased 
power to expand, consequent upon the marvellous industrial 
awakening of the country, constituted a twofold force before which 
all obstacles gave way. It is significant that although up to 1890 
the bulk of Japan's steamers had to be purchased abroad, mostly 
in England, while the sailing-vessels could be built in their own 
yards, the difference in expense did not prevent the Japanese 
merchant marine from showing about the same ratio of increase 
between steam and sail tonnage as the merchant marines of the 
other nations of the world. 

The first regular line of communication between Japan and 
the open ports of China and Korea, since the inauguration of the 
new regime, was established in 1884-5. ISTow there are thirteen 
regular lines to China and three to Korea. Two regular lines of 
steamers were established between Kobe and Tsingtau, one making 
trips every fortnight and the other every three weeks. Between 
1902 and the breaking out of the Busso-Japanese war, a regular 
line was operating between Tsugara and Vladivostok. Previous 
to this there had been Japanese lines between other parts of Japan 
and Vladivostok, and some idea of the rapid development of their 
traffic may be had from the following statisties. In 1895, there 
were engaged in this trade but seven Japanese ships of an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 8,420 tons, while in 1900 the number had in- 
creased to sixty-three with a tonnage of 67,273 tons — an eight- 
fold increase, while during the same period the total tonnage 
engaged in the world's commerce with Vladivostok had barely 
trebled. That the Japanese lines between Kobe and Tsingtau are 
more than holding their own in competition with the German 
lines between these two ports is lamented by a German authority 
who submits the following figures : in 1902, of the shipping be- 
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tween these two harbors, the German lines had a tonnage of about 
8,000 and the Japanese 7,500, while in 1903 the tonnage of the 
Japanese lines had increased to 28,145 tons and the Germans to 
20,000. 

By 1902, about ten per cent, of the coasting trade of Korea 
had passed to the Japanese merchant fleet; and, in the traffic 
with the harbors of Northern China, the Japanese flag covered 
the bulk of the commerce — in fact, it had almost exclusive con- 
trol. In 1903, there went from Kobe to North China ports seven 
foreign steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 12,167 tons, and 
137 Japanese steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 152,927 
tons. During the same year, there were no foreign ships engaged 
in the traffic between Japan and Korea, while 103 Japanese 
steamers, with an aggregate tonnage of 58,753 tons, plied be- 
tween the ports of the two countries. Thus the traffic between 
Japan and Korea had by 1903 become in effect a part of the 
Japanese coasting trade. Within ten years their tonnage had in- 
creased from one-half of one per cent, of the world's total tonnage 
to three per cent. 

The growth of the Japanese merchant navy is shown by the 
following table taken from the report of the American Commis- 
sioner of Navigation: 

Steam. Sail. Total. 

Year. Number. Tonnage. Number Net ton- Number. Steam gross 

nage. and sail net. 

1890 ...... 147 123,276 104 27,721 251 151,000 

1891 146 120,882 98 25,602 244 146,484 

1892 143 121,679 100 26,505 243 148,202 

1893 179 142,095 260 37,615 439 179,710 

1894 193 171,901 256 36,867 449 208,768 

1895 242 274,659 255 37,655 497 312,314 

1896 267 313,563 249 33,880 516 346,443 

1897 318 408,503 234 31,750 552 440,253 

1898 334 439,509 240 30,515 574 470,024 

1899 332 455,535 310 40,966 642 496,501 

1900 338 477,311 1053 117,364 1391 594,675 

1901 366 518,895 1502 170,790 1862 689,683 

1902 365 530,057 1497 173,480 1862 702,537 

1903 373 556,036 1521 174,624 1894 730,660 

1904 556 645,978 1582 184,220 2138 830,198 

1905 C02 843,710 1336 166,723 1838 1,010,433 

1906 582 962,701 1324 106,976 1906 1,129,677 

Certain of the details of the growth make it still more striking. 
For instance, in 1895 they had hut three steam-vessels of 4,000 
tons or over, having an aggregate of 14,600 tons, while in 1905 
they had thirty-five vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 194,971 
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tons. Thus in ten years the number of their large steamships had 
increased less than 1,000 and their tonnage 1,300 per cent. 

It is a remarkable fact that though war is ordinarily destructive 
of the merchant marine of a belligerent, that of the Japanese not 
only did not decrease during the Busso-Japanese war, but actually 
showed a very material increase. During the war Japan had nine 
of her merchant vessels sunk by the Eussian navy, six by storm 
and she herself sunk seventeen of them in her attempts to block 
Port Arthur Harbor. The aggregate tonnage of these twenty- 
nine vessels was 67,730 tons. To offset these losses the Japanese 
built five and purchased fifty-three steamers having an aggregate 
tonnage of 144,258 tons; and captured twenty-eight steamers, of 
which five were released and the remaining twenty-three con- 
demned by prize courts for carrying contraband or attempting 
to run the blockade. While there is no official statement available 
of the tonnage of these vessels, conservative estimates place it 
at not less than 73,000 tons. The increase in the Japanese mer- 
chant navy during the first year of the war was, therefore, fifty- 
two vessels, having a tonnage of not less than 180,000 tons or more 
than eighty per cent, greater than during the preceding year. 

The increase in the efficiency of her merchant fleet during the 
war was even greater than would appear from the increase in 
tonnage, and for this reason : the vessels captured by the Japanese 
were nearly all fine steamers, whereas the seventeen vessels sunk 
by the Japanese in attempting to block Port Arthur were, nat- 
urally, the oldest and poorest in her fleet, so that the loss of those 
35,208 tons did not mean a proportionate loss in the efficiency 
or value of the fleet. 

The attitude of the Japanese Government toward the growth 
of her merchant marine has changed from an attitude of hos- 
tility, which continued up to less than a century ago, to one of 
co-operation. Though the history of the change in the attitude 
of the Government is brief, it is, nevertheless, interesting. The 
active assistance given by the Government may properly be said 
to have been called into existence by the Chino-Japanese war. 
On March 25th, 1896, two laws which mark an epoch in the 
history of Japanese legislation in behalf of their merchant marine 
were passed. They affected vitally the development of the mer- 
chant navy and its relation to the state. One was for the purpose 
of encouraging ship-building, the other to encourage the owning 
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and operating of regular steamship lines. The first of these pro- 
vided that steel and iron ships of not less than seven hundred and 
not more than one thousand registered tons, built according to the 
rules and under the supervision of the Minister of Public Ways, 
either by Japanese individuals or by a company formed exclusive- 
ly of Japanese, shall be paid twelve yen (six dollars) for each ton; 
and that every ship of this kind having a registered tonnage 
greater than one thousand tons shall draw from the Imperial 
treasury twenty yen for each ton and five yen additional for each 
horse-power. In the building of these ships only such material 
may be used as is permitted by the Ministry of Public Ways. 

According to the second law, each steel or iron ship of one thou- 
sand registered tons or more, owned exclusively by Japanese, 
carrying the Japanese flag and sailing between Japan and a for- 
eign country, or between the ports of foreign countries, is en- 
titled to a subsidy. In the year 1902 the following subsidies or 
subventions were paid under the declaration of the Ministry of 
Marine: a post subsidy of $3,091,981, or considerably more than 
the very liberal post subsidy of the German Empire, which for the 
same year was $2,131,385; a premium of $351,461 to encourage 
shipping; and a ship-building premium of $138,570. These are 
considerable amounts for a small country of limited resources to 
pay; yet such is the national sentiment in favor of a strong 
merchant fleet that the money is voted and paid without complaint. 

Though the origin of this sentiment in favor of power on the 
sea dates back farther than the Chino-Japanese war, it did not 
until then reach the proportions of a full-grown conviction. The 
events of that war, together with the events immediately follow- 
ing it, made it abundantly clear to the Japanese that to be a 
first-class Power they must be a strong Power on the sea. They 
were also convinced that a navy to be permanently strong must 
have as a foundation a strong merchant marine. The practical 
and determined way in which they set about having both, and 
the success they have achieved are worthy of study and admiration. 

The Eusso- Japanese war certainly did not weaken their con- 
victions as to the importance of sea power. We may, therefore, 
rest assured of the fact that in the future the Japanese merchant 
marine will be an important factor to be reckoned with in the 
commercial world, as will the Japanese navy in the political and 
military world. Edwin Maxet. 



